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The Cooperative Plan of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company 


At the close of the year 1910 the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company found itself 
bankrupt in cash, it had lost the confidence of 


its employes and of the public. It was at 
that time that the plan described in this issue 
of the BULLETIN was worked out and insti- 
tuted. The plan is cooperative as between the 
stockholders and the employes. How both of 
these interests have profited is fully set forth, 
also the methods employed are given in full 
which made prosperity possible. 

This is one of the series of similar plans 
which have been adopted by industrial cor- 
porations, and which are being described in 
successive issues of the BULLETIN. In the 
March BULLETIN the plan of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance’ Company, by which the 
employes of that institution share in manage- 
ment, will be given. 
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Objects 


Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in the 


management of their business. 


The Company school has been sufficiently tried out | 


method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. aa 
The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls ‘into which others have f@ 


and to provide 


control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus admitting onl 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. 

A central office is maintained where information is 
This is available to all corporations, co 


eames every phase of m«ustrial education. 


a forum where corporation school officers may interchange experience, J 


so much of 1 
neficial and will 


gathered, arranged and ¢ 


‘ 
a 


rms or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses 


coming members of the Association. 


Functions 


The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficien 


of the in vm 


employe; to increase efficiency im industry; to have the courses in established ed 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 


Membership 


From the Cénstitution—Article III. 


Section 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). 


Section 2,—Class A members shall 


be commercial, industrial, transportation or 


mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm ot individual ownership, which now) 
or may be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through @ 
sroperly accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote 


old office. 


Section 3.—Class B members shall! be officers, managers or instructors of schools” 
ducted by corporations that are Class A members, They shall be entitled to hold office a 


attend all general meetings of the Association. SY ee: 
C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A® 


Section 4.—Class 


Class B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


Dues 


From the Constitution—Article VII. 


Section 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. i. 
Section 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual ¢ 


Class C: members shall be $10.00 


Section 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. ~ 


Class A members joining between January Ist and 
$100.00; those joining between April Ist and 


those joining between July Ist and October 
oining between October Ist 


or subsequent years shall pay full dues of $100.00 
ropped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons 


shall be ped 
exist for continuing members on the roll. 


ear’s du 


April ist shall pay first : 
ues or $75, 


uly Ist shall pay nine months’ 


st shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; th 
and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, 


Any members in arrears for three 
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EVERY EMPLOYE OF AN INDUSTRIAL INSTITU- 
TION IS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THAT 
BUSINESS 

The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
one of the progressive industrial corporations of our country, 
H recently engaged Mr. G. A. Wilson, an industrial engineer of 


Pnational experience and reputation, and instructed him to make 





@careful survey of conditions affecting employes of that Com- 
pany, and their relation with their fellow workers, the manage- 
ment, and the public. 
In his report, Mr. Wilson discusses some phases of problems 
that are to be found in every industrial corporation and, there- 
fore, what he said is reproduced here that all BULLETIN readers 
» may be informed of his opinions upon these problems. Mr. Wil- 
son has paid a deserved compliment to the high morale of the 
employes of this Company. 
Speaking to the operators and office girls, he warned against 
“carrying the thought that the job is only temporary, therefore it 


is not worth while to master the work of the present position 





© and reach out for a better one, or have any special thought of 

forging ahead for a life work, as a man does. Naturally and 
| tightly, a young woman starting in business life looks forward 
to having a home of her own, but this thought should make no 
difference in the thoroughness and efficiency of her work, and 

advancement while she continues in that work. The knowledge 
"Rained in business training is valuable in the home life, and the 


P girl who has made the most of her business training is the one 


| who steps well equipped into the work of her home. 


Morale is another word of which we heard much during the 
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war, and which, Mr. Wilson hopes, will not now or ever be 
dropped from our vocabulary. Morale has accomplished the 
greatest task that ever fell to the lot of human beings—the win- 
ning of the war. Personal morale, institutional morale and na- 
tional morale must all be fostered and maintained if we are to 
be and remain strong and courageous for whatever work may 
fall to us. A faint heart never won a fair lady or anything else, 
Courage and resolution for the right will win anything within 
reason which it resolves to win. History is full of instances of 
people who were surrounded with: hindrances, but who rose above 
circumstances and reached tremendous heights. 

Strive to acquire a fine individuality and then express that 
individuality in terms of good for all. Selfishness always de- 
feats itself, and one of the secrets of success is the repression of 
selfishness. No thoroughly selfish person can progress. 

Mr. Wilson also mentioned the fact that psychologists tell us 
that when we acquire a new habit it replaces an old one. There- 
fore, when we acquire a good habit it is apt to replace a bad one, 
and, vice versa, if we are so unfortunate as to acquire a bad one 
it might, unhappily, replace a better one. To be constantly on 
guard as to the habits formed is, consequently, most important. 

In his talk to heads and sub-heads of departments and office 
people in general, Mr. Wilson particularly emphasized the value 
of institutional morale as something to which all must contribute 
and from which all benefit. No person connected with the in- 
stitution can play a selfish or independent part. There must at 
all times be a strong will to stand behind and upbuild and uphold 
the institution. The institution is greater than any person in that 
institution, or any group of persons, and in order that the insti- 
tution may be worth while to its employes, individually and col- 


lectively, it follows that it must be built four-square upon the 


solid foundation of integrity and character. In so far as the 
employe detracts from these ideals, or contributes unto them, is 
it shown whether he is playing the game or not. And this is not 
a question that the employe can decide for himself, for in de- 
ciding it one way or the other the employe is deciding it for the 
institution as a whole. 
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Mr. Wilson also spoke of training for the position just ahead, 
and helping to train someone just below for the position held, in 
case the need arises, and gave as an illustration a prominent New 
York banker whose name and fame are now international. When, 
as a boy, he entered a country bank in Pennsylvania, he deter- 
mined to learn the cashier’s work, so that if the time came when 
it would be necessary that the position be filled by someone else 
he would be fitted for it, at the same time training the office boy 
to do his work so that the boy might also be in the line of ad- 
vancement for that position. 

Another of the valuable lessons we will have learned from 
the war is obedience. In the army obedience is the first law of 
the soldier’s life. Obedience to and respect for superiors has no 
connection with servility. Someone must be in command in 
army life, and someone must be in authority in civil life; other- 
wise the greatest chaos would result. 


PLANS TO MEET THE EMERGENCIES IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


George D. Strayer, President of the National Educational 
Association, in discussing the emergency in the public schools of 
our country, due in part to the war and in part to the changing 
conditions in industry, and perhaps in part also to new concep- 
tions of the importance of labor, has presented some vital facts 
for consideration by industrial leaders as well as by those charged 
with the training of American youths. — 

Mr. Strayer is also Professor of Educational Administration 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. He represents the 


more progressive element among the educational leaders of the 
United States. Some of the subjects he discussed are somewhat 
pertinent to our Association and its activities. They are here 


reproduced : 


“The present emergency makes it clear that we can no longer 
tolerate schools in which children are taught in a foreign tongue. 
These schools have been centers for the perpetuation of ideals 
foreign to our system of government. In them the kind of train- 
ing has been given which would fit boys and girls for service 
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under the flag of our chief enemy. The nation must assume re- 
sponsibility for the education of all foreigners who come to our 
shores if we are to insure the safety and continuance of our free 
institutions. We need a national system of education which will 
provide for the complete Americanization of millions of for- 
eigners. 

“The five million or more illiterates in the United States of 
over ten years of age must be educated if they are to make any 
real contribution to the development of our democratic society, 
The burden of providing education should rest upon the nation, 
The results which are to be secured are of national and not of 
local significance. 

“A program for health education should be undertaken 
throughout the country. A very large percentage of applications 
of enlisted men were rejected in the early days of the war. Even 
with the standards which have prevailed in the draft, thousands 
of men who ought to be in the very prime of physical vigor have 
been rejected as unfit. We may properly pride ourselves on the 
gains which have been made in the past generation or two in the 
physical efficiency of our people, but we may not rest satisfied 
with this achievement. If we are to accept the responsibility 
which has been placed upon our shoulders in the defense of de- 
mocracy in the world we must seek to develop the highest type 
of physical manhood. To this end we need in our schools every- 
where a type of medical service which will not only discover de- 
fects, but remedy them. We must carry into the homes of our 
people an understanding of the laws of health. We must teach 
our children the meaning of good food, pure air, and healthful 
exercise. We must establish ideals of physical fitness in the 
minds of our American people. 

“One of the great lessons of the war already learned by our 
allies is that the period of compulsory education should be con- 
tinued at least until 18 years of age. In England the numbers 
taken for work in the fields and factories at first caused a neglect 
of education. Juvenile delinquency increased to an alarming ex- 
tent. England woke up to the necessity for continued edycation 
for all boys and girls. In the Fisher bill which is now before 
Parliament it is proposed to provide for compulsory continuation 
school education until 18. In France a similar extension of the 
period of compulsory education is proposed. And in each of 
these countries it is not simply for the sake of developing greater 
skill that it is proposed to extend the period of education. The 
argument in support of the legislation which is advocated is, 
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rather, that of the development of appreciation and understand- 
ing of the principles and ideals for which these free peoples are 
fighting. It is not the German notion of developing a more effi- 
cient slave for the State—a cog in the war machine—but, rather, 
the development of an individual who will, because he under- 
stands and appreciates the meaning of liberty, be willing to co- 
operate in the establishment of a democratic society. 

In most of our States the period of compulsory education 
ends at 14. We have deluded ourselves into thinking that prepa- 
ration for citizenship could be accomplished during this period. 
If we had only stopped to consider the question wé must have 
realized that the ideals and purposes which control in the lives 
of men and women are not gained before 14 years of age. We 
would have recognized the fact that the years between 14 and 18 
are of the greatest significance. For those who go to work there 
should be, between 14 and 16 years of age, half-time school work, 
and a limit placed upon the hours of labor not to exceed twenty- 
four hours per week. This half-time arrangement would not in- 
terfere with the proper employment of these young people, and 
would insure the training which would enable them to participate 
more efficiently in the occupations in which they might be em- 
ployed. They should be trained as well in the fields of history, 
literature, and music. We should seek to develop in them that 
power of appreciation which would give them the ability to enjoy 
the nobler pleasures. Between 16 and 18 years of age a minimum 
of eight hours per week on the employer’s time, in daylight hours, 
should be required of all boys and girls. The education for citi- 
zenship should be continued, and the development of a better 
understanding and appreciation of the vocation in which they 
are engaged should be obtained through the teaching of those 
subjects which furnish the theoretical background for the proc- 
esses in which they are engaged. We should seek above all to 
keep in school those of superior ability. In England it is seri- 
ously proposed to support boys and girls in secondary schools 
whose parents are unable to provide for this longer period of 
education.” 


EDUCATION, THE SOLUTION FOR. RECONSTRUC- 
TION PROBLEMS 


The Financial America, one of the country’s substantial pub- 
lications located in New York City, in an editorial discussion of 
preparation for handling the reconstruction problems, advances 
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the contention that education must be the method upon which our 
country can rely with any assurance of success. 


“We have been long lax in methods of efficiency, but the 
war has changed this, as it has taught us the value of organized 
effort. Previous to the war at least 35 per cent. of our industrial 
effort was extravagant waste. We know now that we can turn 
that waste to profit and keep our wheels of commerce turning to 
their full capacity, by seeking other markets than the old, keenly 
competed for domestic ones. 

“But we need education to do it properly. In the knowledge 
of the intricacies of foreign trade and all that it implies, we are 
almost illiterate. Founding our trade on domestic wants, we 
have looked on the foreigner almost as an intruder. He could 
buy what we had to offer if he wished, but the idea of suiting 
our products to his wants never occurred to us. Why need we 
worry, we say, when through the all-too-convenient medium of 
high tariffs our home-folk cannot go elsewhere to buy? If we 
had what others wanted, let them come here and get it, was our 
motto. Some of them did as, for instance, Germany. She came, 
bought, and took the goods home, only to cheaply imitate them 
and undersell us in every market where we might have made 
friends. 

“If we had been prepared with the proper facilities and a 
modicum of foresight, the burden would have been’ on other 
shoulders. But we do not know, and coming late into the com- 
mercial world arena, we pay dearly to learn. There is, therefore, 
a solemn duty before us. Every commercial, industrial, financial, 
agricultural organization must prepare by education for the com- 
ing struggle. Legislative enactment will help, but only knowledge 
will conquer.” 


How sadly this knowledge is needed is brought out force- 


fully in the annual report of Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior. In a letter accompanying this report submitted to 
President Wilson, Secretary Lane presents some facts “almost 
unbelievable” and “in themselves accusatory” about illiteracy in 
the United States. ‘In 1910 there were 5,556,165 persons more 
than ten years old who could neither read nor write any language. 
There are now 700,000 men of draft age, and presumably regis- 
tered, who can neither read nor write English or any other lan- 
guage. More than 4,600,000 illiterates are 20 or over. Half of 
the illiterates are between 20 and 45. In “this enlightened na- 
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tion” these scattered groups of illiterates, these islands of igno- 
rance, make a State, a nation, of more than 5,500,000, more than 
a twentieth of the whole population. The percentage of illiterates 
ranges from 1.7 per cent. in Iowa to 29 per cent. in Louisiana. 
According to the census of 1910, the percentage of illiterates over 
ten in the continental United States was 7.7; of native white 
illiterates born of native parents, 3.7; of native whites of foreign 
or mixed parentage, 1.1; of foreign-born white, 12.7; of ne- 
groes, 30. 

In commenting on these figures, the New York Times says: 

“Of our people in the rural districts, for whose benefit the 
Federal Government and the State Governments spend millions 
of dollars annually in disseminating information about farming, 
3,700,000, or 10 per cent., Mr. Lane tells us, cannot ‘read a bulle- 
tin on agriculture, a farm paper, a food-pledge card, a Liberty 
Loan appeal, a newspaper, the Constitution of the United States, 
or their Bibles, nor keep their personal or business accounts.’ In 
town and country exists this great inert ignorant mass. How can 
it play any helpful part in the work of democracy in peace or 
war? How can it learn for itself what is going on in the world? 
Shut off from the record of events and opinions, how can it judge 
public affairs and men intelligently, or cast an intelligent vote? 
‘An uninformed democracy,’ as Mr. Lane says, ‘is not a de- 
mocracy.’ 

“What should be said of a democracy wherein 10 per cent. 
of the adult population cannot read the laws which they are pre- 
sumed to know? What should be said of a democracy which 
sends an army to preach democracy wherein there was drafted 
out of the first 2,000,000 a total of 200,000 men who could not 
read their orders or understand them when delivered or read the 
letters sent from home? 

“*What should be said of a democracy which calls upon its 
citizens to consider the wisdom of forming a League of Nations 

. . when 18 per cent. of the coming citizens of that democ- 
racy do not go to school? . . . What should be said of a de- 
mocracy which is challenged by the world to prove the superiority 
of its system of government over those discarded, and yet is com- 
pelled to reach many millions of its people through papers printed 
in some foreign language? . . . What should be said of a de- 
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mocracy which permits tens of thousands of its native-born chil. 
dren to be taught American history in a foreign language—the 
Declaration of Independence and Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech in 
German and other tongues?” 

“In these vigorous words Mr. Lane links together two dan- 
gers to democracy, to national unity — illiteracy and want of 
Americanism due to ignorance of English, which should be and 
must be the common, universal, national tongue. Historical or 
artificial causes, colonization, immigration, wars, annexations, jn 
the old days dynastic marriages, have brought together within 
the boundaries of a nation men of different speech; but a com- 
mon language is an essential element as well as a sign of nation- 
ality. Even more than our absolute illiterates, our illiterates of 
English, the language of our laws and institutions and public life, 
need to be educated and Americanized. If the absolute illiterates 
are incapable of helpful participation in democracy, the literate 
illiterates innocent of English are too likely to remain foreigners, 
with foreign prejudices and sympathies, albeit they become Ameti- 
can citizens in name. ‘There is no one thing,’ Mr. Lane truly 
says, ‘so supremely essential to a government such as ours, where 
decisions of such importance must be made by public opinion, as 
that every man and woman and child shall know one tongue, 
that each may speak to every other and that all may be in- 


formed.’ ” 


Agricultural Extension Department of the International 
Harvester Company 


EASTERN SCHEDULE 
Elmira Nov. 15—Dec. 15 
Buffalo Dec. 15—Jan. 15 
Auburn Jan. 15—Feb. 10 
Feb. 10—Mar. 1 
Ogdensburg Mar. 1—Mar. 16 
These Short Courses are two-day agricultural schools at towns 
and community centers in the sales territories. Everyone in the 
community may attend. There are lectures, demonstrations, illus- 
trated charts, lantern slides and moving pictures. 
In these Short Courses the International Harvester Company 
Agricultural Extension and Sales Departments cooperate with 
communities for the good of all. 
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THE COOPERATIVE PLAN OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


A Plan that has been Worked Out and Instituted for the Handling 
of the Personnel Relations Problems of this Company—Under 
the Plan there is Collective Bargaining as to Wages Between 
Representatives of the Employes and Representatives of the 
Stockholders. The Best Interests of the Owners of the Property 
as well as the Best Interests of the Employes is Sought Under 
this Cooperative Scheme. 

In announcing the cooperative plan described below the man- 
agement of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company took occa- 
sion to review events in that Company prior to the year 1910. It 
was during that year that the present management was instituted 
and given charge of the property. 

Quoting from the management’s statement under the cap- 
tion, “A Glance Backward,” the following condition was found 
to exist: 

“At the close of the year 1910 the former management of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company found itself bankrupt in 
cash; it had also lost the confidence of its employes and of the 
public.” 

In 1909 and 1910 the earnings had not been sufficient to 
pay the operating costs, rentals and interest by over $1,500,000, 
to say nothing of earning a return on the $30,000,000 paid in 
by the stockholders, who had then gone nearly eight years with- 
out receiving any return upon their money. The cars in service 
were in bad condition, accidents had increased to an alarming 
extent caused by unfit equipment and the general unrest of the 
men who, after two serious strikes, in 1909 and 1910, were in 
a dissatisfied way under the terms of the wage settlement provided 
as the result of arbitration. 

At this time Mr. E. T. Stotesbury took charge of the man- 
agement at the request of the stockholders, and Mr. Stotesbury 
engaged Mr. T. E. Mitten to have active management of the 
operations of the properfy. In August, 1911, a cooperative plan 
was adopted, which was accepted by the employes and by the 
stockholders in November of the same year. 

The Cooperative Plan has well stood the test of over seven 
years’ vicissitudes. Through its agency mutually satisfactory 
working conditions have been established and maintained. 

The Public have had a continuity of service as against the 
strike conditions previously prevailing, and over $16,000,000 
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spent for new cars and other improvements. During the year 
ended June 30, 1918, 741,140,866 passengers were carried at an 
average fare of 3.96c per passenger, as against 432,884,253 pas- 
sengers carried at an average fare of 4.15c per passenger during 
the year ended June 30, 1910. 

The Men actually received 3lc per hour at the close of the 
5-year period, 1916, as against the 28c originally estimated, and 
this was increased as of July 15, 1918, to 43c per hour as a re- 
sult of the workings of the Cooperative Plan. 

Prior to the recent raise to 48c per hour (to accord with the 
National War Labor Board Scale) the Cooperative Plan had 
produced an increase of 20c per hour in maximum pay, amount- 
ing to $5,368,153.18 more in this period than the men would 
have received under a continuation of the strike settlement scale. 
This is the greatest increase of wages obtained in any American 
city during this period. 

Greater advantages in sick and death benefits were assured. 

Improved working conditions and modern devices for con- 
trolling the mechanism of the cars were installed, to which the 
Men responded by cutting the number of accidents in half. 

The principle of the Cooperative Plan, as originally estab- 
lished, 7. e., that employes may belong to any union or other or- 
ganization without “let or hindrance,” has proven to be the rock 
of its dependence and the disarming of its opponents. Of the 
two attempted strikes, neither proved effective in causing serious 
interruption to service. The attempt in the present year was so 
timed as to take full advantage of the depleted force occasioned 
by the Draft requirements of the Government. It afforded the 
most striking demonstration of the effectiveness of cooperative 
effort between the Company and employes, in that the cars neces- 
sary to provide the extra service to war workers were at once 
manned and operated for several weeks by volunteers from all 
departments of the Company so effectively that when called upon 
to answer the complaint made to the War Labor Board at Wash- 
ington, the Management was able to prove by the representatives 
of the shipyards, arsenals, etc., that service had not been inter- 
rupted and was being adequately supplied. As a consequence, 
the War Labor Board dismissed the complaint, following our 
voluntary undertaking to adopt the wage scale then being estab- 
lished by the War Labor Board to govern the cities of Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo, and our further undertaking to 
give the objecting employes opportunity of continuous employ- 
ment during good behavior. 
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The investigation of the War Labor Board and the cross- 
examination of those of us who appeared as representing the 
Cooperative Plan, brought out certain points in the Plan there 
shown as capable of being misrepresented and misunderstood. 
This, together with the abolition of the 22 per cent. Fund, the 
establishment of the War Labor Board basis for the new wage 
scale, and the apparent desirability of a broadening and enlarge- 
ment of certain features of the Plan, made necessary the prepa- 
ration of an amended Plan which has been submitted to the em- 
ployes, by means of United States mail, in such a way as to 
present the opportunity for examination and decision under in- 
fluence of the home, and counsel of the family. 

The Stockholders received a total of $2,847,933.50 in divi- 
dends and a 5 per cent. dividend rate has been established. They 
have also a greatly improved condition of their property, includ- 
ing the equity of the undistributed surplus income accumulated 
under this Management. 

The Cooperative Plan has thus demonstrated what can be 
accomplished where both Men and Management strive together 
for one common purpose. 

A Look Forward 

The Stotesbury-Mitten Management, as a result of the past 
seven years’ experience, now presents the following statement of 
policy and practice which it is proposed shall hereafter cover the 
joint undertakings of the Men and the Management in the way 
of cooperative effort. 

The principle of the Cooperative Plan of 1911, «. e., that em- 
ployes may belong to any union or other organization without 
“let or hindrance,” is hereby ratified and confirmed ; it being un- 
derstood, however, that in the interest of service to the Public, 
the rules of the Company must be obeyed. 

Satisfactory service insures continuous employment with the 
Company. In the event of there being such a decrease in the 
business cf the Company as makes it necessary to reduce the 
force, those giving the least satisfactory service shall be the first 
to be dropped from the pay roll of the Company. 

There shall be no discrimination against employes who, for 


.any reason, do not become members of the Cooperative Welfare 


Association. 

Cooperative effort is recognized as the keystone of all ac- 
complishment in rendering proper service to the Public and good 
service will be recognized by such advancement as opportunity 
offers. 
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Wages 


The War Labor Board, in its wisdom, determined -upon an 
advanced wage for employes of street railways. This Manage- 
ment, in agreement with the Cooperative Committee, advanced 
the wages of its trainmen another 5c to a maximum of 48c per 
hour, and has adjusted the wages of its other employes accord- 
ingly. This at once brings all employes upon a proper compara- 
tive basis and, by averaging the wage scales of the other cities 
of the first class under the jurisdiction of the War Labor Board, 
viz., Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and Buffalo, gives us a perma- 
nent basis upon which to adjust the wages of the employes in 
each of the departments, from time to time as occasion may 
warrant. 

This new basis makes unnecessary the longer continuance 
of the 22 per cent. Fund and opens the way to a broadening of 
the Cooperative Plan to include all employes of the Company 
upon equally favorable terms. 

The original Cooperative Plan, covering the payment of sick 
benefits, now provides insufficiently in amount and imperfectly 
in time and method of payment. The first plan of death benefits 
and of pensions became inadequate and subject to much improve- 
ment. 

Therefore, we must now devote our energies to enlarging 
the scope of the Cooperative Welfare to include all employes one 
year in service, and to increase and improve sick benefits, death 
benefits, and pensions. 

The Government has been good to us in various ways. The 
War Labor Board has dismissed the complaint of those who were 
desirous of destroying our efficiency. The Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transporta- 
tion have advanced us millions of dollars with which to buy new 
cars and other equipment. 

The Stockholders have permitted us to increase wages of 
trainmen more than $5,000,000 over the amount which the men 
would have received under the 1910 strike settlement scale. The 
Stockholders themselves have received less than $3,600,000 dur- 
ing the seven years, as a return upon their $30,000,000 of in- 
vested capital, and have now again let us advance wages to meet 
the needs of the men, and this without knowing where the money 
is coming from. 

The bounden duty of the Men and the Management under 
these circumstances is to do their level best to cut out all wasted 
effort. Manpower and fuel can be thereby saved. By helping 
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the Government to conserve these most essential things we will 
not only be doing our patriotic duty, but in addition will be doing 
all in our power to hold down our rates of fare to the lowest 
possible point consistent with the following: 

1. Efficient service to the Public. 

2. Payment of adequate wages. 

3. Proper protection of invested capital. 


Compensation for Injuries 

The Company will continue to pay the compensation as de- 
termined under the “Workmen’s Compensation Act” for injury 
to employes, resulting in: 

1. Total temporary disability. 

2. Partial (permanent or temporary) disability. 

3. Limited number of serious dismemberments. 

4. Total permanent injuries. 

5. Fatal injuries. 

The period and amount of compensation are determined un- 
der this act in accordance with the disability sustained. 

Amended Plan 

The Cooperative Plan of 1911, redrawn to meet the changed 
conditions, follows and will be known as the Cooperative Plan 
of 1918. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
Voice and Vote 

1. The workers shall have a free and independent vote for 
representatives for proper collective bargaining, and 

2. Proper committee organization of such representatives so 
that class arid group contact may be assured and the integrity of 
workers’ committees be established and maintained as such. 


Procedure 

The business of Employer is divided into classes or Depart- 
ments, and each Department is subdivided into contact groups or 
Branches. 

Differences between Employe and Employer shall be settled 
through the medium of 

1. Branch Committees. 

2. Department Committees. 

3. General Committees. 

4. Board of Arbitration. 


Any local point of difference shall be taken up by the Branch 
Committee at the local Branch of origin. 
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When a grievance is not settled through the proper Branch 
Committees then it shall be taken up by the respective Depart- 
ment Committees. 

When a grievance is not settled through the proper Depart- 
meat Committees then it shall be taken up by the General Com- 
mittees. 

When a grievance cannot be settled through the General 
Committees it shall then be settled by arbitration. 

All appeals shall be submitted in written form to the Secre- 
tary of the respective Committees, briefly setting forth all the 
facts of the matter at issue. 

In the discussions of the Department Committees and of 
the General Committees it is intended that Employes shall sit on 
one side of the table, so to speak, and Employer on the other 
side, throughout the collective bargaining contemplated by this 
Plan. 

The majority of any Committee of Employes shall be the 
voice of that Committee. 

The majority of any Committee of Employer shall be the 
voice of that Committee. 

Whenever the minds of the majorities of any Committees 
meet, the controversy shall be settled. 

While it is intended that there shali be full and free discus- 
sion in order to arrive at an amicable understanding and_settle- 
ment of controversies, whenever it is necessary to take a vote to 
ascertain the voice of any Committee, the Committees for the 
Employes and for the Employer shall have the right to retire and 
cast their vote in secret caucus. In such secret caucus all such 
votes shall be taken by secret ballot, said ballots to be returned 
unopened to the Secretary for the Committees. The Secretary 
shall count the ballots under the observation of both Committees 
and announce the result in open meeting. 


BRANCH COMMITTEES 


There shall be elected two representatives by the workers at 
each depot, station or division. The candidate receiving the high- 
est vote shall be declared No. 1 Branch Committeeman for that 
depot, station or division for the ensuing year, and the candi- 
date receiving the second highest vote in Jike manner shall be 
declared No. 2 Branch Committeeman. 

The employer shall appoint two representatives for each de- 
pot, station or division. 

The two Committeemen elected by the workers shall con- 
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stitute the Branch Committee for Employes. The two repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Company shall constitute the Branch 
Committee for Employer. 

Committeemen shall be elected to serve for the period of 
one year. It shall be their duty well and truly to represent their 
fellow employes and to give all matters under consideration or 
discussion their best thought and the benefit of their knowledge 
and experience. 

At least once in every three months there shall be an oppor- 
tunity for a meeting of workers at each Branch, when reports 
shall be made by the local Branch Committeemen. 


Elections 


The dates upon which Committeemen elections shall be held, 
as well as the hours during which the polls will be open, shall 
be so arranged as to insure to every qualified voter at- the local 
depot, station or division opportunity to cast a vote for one can- 
didate, it being stipulated that the different election dates shall 
be arranged in such order and sequence as to provide.always for 
a working majority on the several committees of members who 
are familiar with the nature and routine of the business transacted. 

Notice of any Branch election shall be posted conspicuously 
at the said local Branch twenty-one days in advance of the date 
set for the election. 

All elections for Committeemen shall be by secret Australian 
ballot under the supervision and direction of an Election Com- 
mittee of three members chosen by and from the respective De- 
partment Committee for Employes. q 

All ballots cast, together with the official return of the Elec- 
tion Committee, shall be forwarded promptly to the Secretary 
of the Department Committee to become a part of the permanent 
records. 

In case of decease, leaving service or inability to act of any 
Branch Committeeman, the remaining Committeeman shall act 
until a successor is elected. An election shall be held to fill the 
vacancy as promptly as possible in the same manner as the origi- 
nal choosing provided by this Plan. 

Qualifications for Voters 

To qualify as a voter the employe must have been six months 
in the Company’s service, be regularly assigned to duty, and not 
occupy an official position of any character with the Company. 
Every voter shall be entitled to al! the rights and privileges under 
this Plan. 
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No voter shall be permitted to cast a ballot unless he or she 
shall appear at the polls in person, and within the hours pre- 
scribed for the election. 

Lists containing the names of the workers qualified to vote 
at the election shall be posted conspicuously at the local Branch 
three days prior to the date set for the election. 


Qualifications for Committeemen 


Candidates to be eligible to election as Committeemen must 
be regularly assigned to duty and have been continuously in the 
employ of the Company for not less than two years. 

In the Transportation Department candidates must also be 
assigned to a regular run and be actually serving in the capacity 
of trainmen or its equivalent grade. 

Candidates for election as Committeemen must file with the 
Secretary of the General Committees, not less than thirteen days 
in advance of the date of election, official nomination papers, 
carrying the signatures of not less than seven workers qualified 
to vote at the respective Branch location. 

It is not intended that a worker shall sign more than one 
nomination petition at any election. 

It is not intended that any employe who may properly be 
said to represent Employer shall be chosen as a representative 
of workers. 


DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES 


Employes in the several Departments shall be represented 
on their respective Department Committees through their duly 
elected members. 

The following Departments will each be represented by its 
respective Department Committee, viz. : 

Transportation Department. 

Rolling Stock & Buildings Department. 

Electrical Department. 

Way Department. 

General Offices Department. 

These Committeemen elected annually by the euaglayes of 
each Department shall be equaled in number by the Company 
appointments of its representatives. Each Committeeman shall 
be entitled to a vote. 

Each Department Committee for Employes shall consist of 
all No. 1 Branch Committeemen and all No. 2 Branch Committee- 
men elected by the workers at the several depots, stations or di- 
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visions in that Department. In the event of decease, leaving 
service, or inability to act, of either Branch Committeemen then 
the remaining Branch Committeeman for that Branch shall act 
on the Department Committee until a successor is elected in the 
manner hereinbefore provided for filling a vacancy on a Branch 


Committee. 
Officers 


The Department Committee for Employes and the Depart- 
ment Committee for Employer shall each elect its respective 
Chairman. 

The Secretary for the General Committees, or an authorized 
representative, shall act as Secretary for the several Department 
Committees, without vote. 

Meetings 


Stated meetings of each Department Committee shall be 
held in alternate months throughout the year. Special meetings 
shall be held at the call of the Secretary or upon the request of 
five members submitted in writing to the Secretary. 

No less than two-thirds of the members of any Department 
Committee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness at any regular or special meeting of that Committee. 


GENERAL COMMITTEES 


The members of each Department Committee for Employes 
shall anually elect two of their number, the members so elected 
to constitute the General Committee for Employes. 

The members of the General Committee for Employes shall 
be equaled in number by the Company’s representatives, to be 
appointed by the President of the Company, the members so 
appointed to constitute the General Committee for Employer. 

A vacancy occurring in the General Committees shall be 
filled as promptly as possible in the manner of the original 
choosing. 

It shall be the duty of the General Committees to devise 
ways and means for furthering the efforts of the various De- 
partment Committees for the greatest possible good, to promote 
harmony and good fellowship among all employes of the Com- 
pany, to formulate plans for submission to the several Depart- 
ment Committees, and to render every assistance within their 
power toward advancement of the interests of the employes and 
the betterment of the service. 

Further, the General Committees shall possess the power to 
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review, modify or reverse any findings or decision of the De- 
partment Committees, and may, in their judgment, change any 
portion of this Plan or any modification thereof or the compo- 
sition of any of the Committees, or -~ of their various respec- 
tive functions. 

The scope and authority of the General Committees shall 
be superior to that of the Department Committees and their de- 
cisions in all matters shall be final and binding, except as herein- 
after provided. 

Officers 


The General Committee for Employes and the General Com- 
mittee for Employer shall each elect its respective chairman. 
The Secretary for the General Committees shall be appointed 
by the President of the Company, and shall not be entitled to 
vote. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep accurate 
minutes of meetings of all Committees. For this purpose an 
Assistant Secretary shall be employed to assist in keeping the 
minutes and conducting the details of the several Committees. 


Meetings 


Stated meetings of the General Committees shall be held on 
the third Tuesday of each month. 

Special meetings shall be held at the request of the Chair- 
man of either of the General Committees, submitted in writing 
to the Secretary. 

No less than two-thirds of the members of each General 
Committee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness at any regular or special meeting. 


BOARD OF ARBITRATION 


If resort to arbitration becomes necessary, then there shall 
be an arbitrator chosen by the General Committee for Employes 
and an arbitrator chosen by the General Committee for Employer; 
the two arbitrators so chosen to select a third arbitrator. Fail- 
ing unanimous decision, the decision of any two of these arbi- 
trators shall be binding. 

In the event that the arbitrators chosen by the General Com- 
mittee for Employes and the arbitrator chosen by the General 
Committee for Employer are unable to agree upon a third arbi- 
trator, then 

The Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 

The Chairman of the Public Service Commission, and 

The President of the Chamber of Commerce 
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shall be requested to serve as additional arbitrators, or, failing 
so to do, to appoint their own personal representatives to act as 
such additional arbitrators. Failing unanimous decision, the de- 
cision of any three of these five arbitrators shall be binding. ~ 


Compensation 


The pay of members of the General Committee for Em- 
ployes and of all Department Committees for Employes while 
employed on Committee work shall be paid from the funds of 
the Cooperative Welfare Association and shall be at the rate re- 
ceived by the respective employes at their regular occupations, and 
while so employed they shall receive no pay from the Company. 

The members of the General Committee for Employer and 
of all Department Committees for Employer shall receive no 
compensation from the Association for their services as Com- 
mitteemen, but shall receive from the Company the continuation 
of their regulat pay as Company employes. 

Each arbitrator shall be paid from the funds of the Co- 
operative Welfare Association, as compensation for his serv- 
ices, an amount to be determined by the General Committees. 

All expenses of any character incident to the carrying out 
of the Cooperative Plan shall be paid out of the funds of the 
Cooperative Welfare Association—the same being represented in 
the amount of the dues as paid in from time to time by the mem- 
bers of the Cooperative Welfare Association and in the sum of 
$10,000 per month paid in by the Company. 


COOPERATIVE WELFARE 
Membership 


Membership in the Cooperative Welfare Association is open 
to employes one year or over in service and over 16 years of age, 
without initiation fee; $1.00 per month will be deducted from 
the pay of each member, and said dues will entitle members to 
life insurance, sick benefits'and pension, as herein provided. * 

The Company during the period of this Management has 
paid into the various funds representing sick benefits, pensions, 
death benefits, and other benefactions, at the rate of approxi- 
mately $90,000 per annum. Under the Cooperative Plan of 
1918 the Company will contribute a lump sum of $10,000 per 
month to the cost of carrying out the conditions contained therein. 

Should the income realized by the payment of $1.00 per 
month from members and $10,000 per month by the Company 
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be found insufficient to meet the expenditures of the Associa- 
tion, the dues of members will be increased sufficiently to pre- 
vent a deficit in the funds of the Association, and no increase in 
the amount paid by the Company shall be made until the total 
amount paid monthly by the members equals the $10,000 paid 
monthly by the Company. Thereafter all increases shall be 
borne equally by both. The Company, however, will not reduce 
its minimum payment of $10,000 per month should the present 
dues of $1.00 per month create a surplus in the funds of the 
Association. 


Life Insurance 


A Blanket Policy has been issued by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, insuring the lives of employes of the Com- 
pany desiring to avail themselves of this protection through the 
medium of the Cooperative Welfare Association. 

Certificates of Insurance providing for $1,000 life insurance 
have been delivered into the possession of each member of the 
Association, to remain in full force and effect so long as the 
member continues in the employ of the Company and retains 
membership in the Cooperative Welfare Association. 

This replaces the death benefit of $150 formerly paid under 
the Cooperative Plan of 1911, to which the members contributed 
25c per month, and also replaces the $500 given by the Company 
to dependents of deceased employes who had been over two 
years in its service. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company makes payment 
of benefits and insurance under its policy direct to the bene- 
ficiaries of the members of the Cooperative Welfare Association. 

Each Certificate of Insurance for $1,000 issued by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, under the provisions of the 
Blanket Policy, entitles the holder, upon leaving the employ of 
the Company, to re-insure for the same amount with the Insur- 
ance Company without medical examination, at rates based upon 
the member’s then attained age. Any such member subsequently 
returning to the employ will again become eligible for rezinsur- 
ance under the provisions of this Blanket Policy. 

A special feature of this Certificate of Insurance is a pro- 
vision that in case of total and permanent disability, occurring 
before the member shal] have attained 60 years of_age, from 
causes arising after the issuance of msurance, the insured will 
be entitled to receive from the Insurance Company the $1,000 
covered by the policy in monthly or yearly instalments as set 
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forth in the Certificate of Insurance for $1,000 now in the 
possession of each member of the Association. 


Sick Benefits 


Sick benefits are payable at the rate of $1.50 per day, com- 
mencing with the eighth day’s illness, for a. period not to exceed 
100 days in any consecutive 12 months. _ 

This replaces the former sick relief of $1.00 per day for 
100 days in any consecutive 12 months. 


Pensions 


Pensions of $40.00 per month are payable to incapacitated 
employes who have reached 65 years of age and have been con- 
tinuously in the service for 25 years; meritorious cases of long 
service, but falling short of these requirements, to be given 
special consideration. 

This increases the former pension plan from $20 to $40 
per month. 

Administration 

The affairs of the Cooperative Welfare Association shall 
be administered by a Cooperative Council consisting of the com- 
bined membership of the two General Committees for Collective 
Bargaining. The administration of the Cooperative Welfare 
Association shall be entirely separate and distinct from the func- 
tion of Collective Bargaining. 

The Cooperative Council shall act as Trustees of Insurance 
for the Cooperative Welfare Association and shall also authorize 
the expenditures of all moneys, including payment of sick benefits. 

The Cooperative Council shall also pass upon the issuance 
of Insurance Certificates and the validity and merit of all ap- 
plicants for pensions. 

The President of the Cooperative Welfare Association, who 
shall also act as Chairman of the Cooperative Council, shall be 
elected annually from the membership of the Association by the 
majority vote of all the members of the several Department 
Committees for Employes. 

The Chairman of the Board of Directors and the President 
of the Company shall be the Honorary Chairmen of the Cooper- 
ative Council. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the Cooperative Council and 
the Assistant Secretary-Treasurer shall be appointed by the 
President of the Company. The Association shall employ such 
other assistants as may be required. 
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The Company’s Auditing and Treasury Departments are 
to be placed at the disposal of the Cooperative Council for the 
purpose of keeping the accounts and safeguarding the funds of 
the Cooperative Welfare Association. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new members have been received: 


Class “A” 


Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother, New York City, Miss Dorritt 
Osann. 

The National City Bank of New York, New York City, Mr. 
J. T. Gyger. 

Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., Mr. E. E. Fowler. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., Mr. J. H. Fellows. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, Mr. Laurence W., 
Lane. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Company (The), Detroit, Mich., Mr. 
F. C. Lawton. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Stamford, Conn., 
Mr. J. R. Chalmers. 


Class “B” 


Miss Carolyn S. Davison, International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. George B. Fout, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mr. M. A. Frye, Western Union Telegraph Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Miss Margaret E. Reisch, American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Class “C” 


Mr. B. T. Leland, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Carlton O. Miller, International Committee, Y. M. Cc. A 
of North America, New York City. 

Miss Gertrude Robinson-Smith, 38 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 


Courtesy is the best grease for the wheels of business. 
There’s always time to apply a little. 
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BRITISH ARMY A SCHOOL OF 
3,000,000 STUDENTS 


LONDON, Thursday, January 2 (via Mon- 
treal).—Educational work among British 
troops was the most astonishing thing in the 
war, said Lord Goall, Deputy Director of 
Army Staff Duties, in an address here to-day. 
The army contained at least three million- 
students, he said, and constituted before the 
armistice the largest school in the world. 
This work was given in order to divert men’s 
minds from the terrors of war. Since the 
armistice the work has increased, it being 
given with a definite view to post-war re- 
settlement. Recently 72,000 books have been 
dispatched to France for the British Army, 
which is clamoring for more. In connection 
with this the authorities in France have or- 
dered 2,000,000 pencils fortnightly. More 
than sixty subjects are being taught, most 


soldiers choosing technical subjects. 
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Minutes of Recent Meetings of the Different Sections of the Chapter 
‘and Extracts from the Principal Addresses Made at these 
Meetings. The New Section on “Industrial and Public - Schoo! 
Relations” is Inaugurated and a Program of Work Decided Upon, 


final program was adopted for the balance of the present season: 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Pa. 
March 21 “Reconstruction, after the war”.J. C. Bower, Westing- 


April 18 “Study of Occupations” 


May 


ous cities of our members, the place of each meeting to be desig- 
nated by the chairman. 
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RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE PITTSBURG 
CHAPTER 


At a meeting of the Employment Section of the Chapter, the 


17 “Corporation Housing” ....... Capt. J. A. Freed, Carne- 
gie Steel Co., Youngs- 
town District. 

21 “How to get Cooperation of 4 

WOE. a.d0500dnudccnkeals L. Y. Woodward, Carne- 
gie Steel Co., Munhall, 


house Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Study of requirements of Men 
for the occupation” ........ Jas. Hemphill, Carnegie 
Steel Co., Duquesne, Pa. 

16 “How to get your ideas across 
to Management” ........... E. A. Madden, Carnegie 
Steel Co., Farrell, Pa. 


A motion carried that meetings be held monthly at the vari- 





A motion carried that we hold our monthly meeting on the 


third Friday of each month. 


the 


There followed a general discussion relative to subjects for 
subsequent meetings, and the following topics were sug- 


gested : 


The Federal Employment Service ; 

Reconstruction After the War; 

Labor Dilution ; 

Study of Occupations, and the Study of Requirements of 


Men for the Occupations ; 


Effect of Eight-hour Day ; 

Standardization of Rates; 
Records and Statistics of Employment Department ; 
Corporation Housing ; 

Effect of Following Up Absentees ; 

How to Get Cooperation of Foreman; 

How to Get Foreman; 

How to Get Your Ideas Across to Management ; 
Transfer and Promotion of Employes. 
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The program for the subsequent meetings was read, and on 
motion it was decided to change the topic of the March, 1919, 
meeting to read, “Reconstruction of Industrial Relations” in- 
stead of “Reconstruction, After the War.” 

Mr. E. C. Ramage gave a talk on the topic of the day, “The 
Federal Employment Service,” after which there was a general 
discussion by the members present on the above subject, which 
was very interesting to all. 


Section on Unskilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 


Mr. J. E. Banks, Chairman of the Committee, spoke in gen- 
eral concerning the subject, “Promoting School Attendance of the 
Foreign Born.” 

Mr. Wyman, of the Carnegie Steel Company, presented a 
paper on “Promoting School Attendance of the Foreign Born.” 

Mr. Berkey, Director of Special Schools in Pittsburgh, in 
discussing Mr. Wyman’s paper, spoke on the following points: 

1. The efforts made by the Board of Education to cooperate 
with the local industries in teaching English to the foreign born 
employes. 

2. The work done at the booths to help the foreigners at the 
time of the recent registration for army service. 

3. The organization of the Teacher Training Class, which 
will meet at 10:00 o’clock every Saturday morning at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

4. The work of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Miss Gilson questioned the advisability of paying foreigners 
for the time spent in studying English. Mr. Coler and Mr. 
Buckley expressed opinions in accord with those of Miss Gilson. 

Mr. Fout and Mr. Coler both spoke of the difficulty in co- 
operating with local school boards, especially in the smaller dis- 
tricts. Mr. Coler mentioned a law which was recently passed 
by the Legislature of the State of New York, requiring all 
persons between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one to be able 
to read and write English. A section of this law is quoted 
below : 

“All persons who have passed their sixteenth birthday and 
have not yet reached the age of twenty-one are required by law 
to attend night school classes in English, unless they have a 
sufficient knowledge of that language to meet the requirements 
for the completion of the fifth grade of the public schools.” 
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Mr. Coler suggested that Mr. Banks secure some copies of 
the above law and have it circulated among the members of the 
committee, with a view of bringing it to the attention of the 
authorities at Harrisburg if the committee deems it advisable. 





Trades Apprentice Section 


Mr. Shoup, in announcing the subject of the evening, “Me- 
chanical Drawings,” stated that Mr. John Thomson, of the 
Westinghouse High School, who was to discuss this subject, 
could not be present on account of death in his family. 

Mr. W. D. McCoy, of the Latimer Junior High School, had 
agreed to take the subject for the evening. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
By W. D. McCoy 


“Mechanical drawing is one of the most popular and most 
profitable subjects for the young man or young woman of today. 
It is an essential qualification in most lines of engineering, an 
almost indispensable accomplishment in many occupations, and 
often the secret of successful advancement. 

“It shall be my purpose in discussing this subject to adhere 
to its pedagogical side. 

“Constructive drawing finds expression in a multitude of 
shops. A cabinet maker, a machinist, pattern maker or contractor 
must have intelligent pictures or drawings to guide his hands, 
and these drawings must be accurate and clear. 

“We must answer the question as to what are the ultimate 
aims in teaching the subject, and what we hope to develop in 
the students. I think that most all teachers in public schools 
who have taught this subject will agree that we have tried to 
develop the three essentials referred to in nearly every text-book, 
namely, accuracy, neatness, and speed. Of these three, accuracy 
is considered the most important, and is the backbone of all such 
courses, and the books are largely taken up with such instruction. 

“In order to make an accurate drawing it is presupposed 
that a draftsman must have considerable technical skill, hence the 
reason for devoting so much book space and so much instruction 
upon such phases as proper use of tools, lettering, memorizing 
conventional lines, geometrical construction, principles of pro- 
jection, order of inking, standards of machine design. Each of 
these elements has a degree of value varying with the judgment 
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of the instructor or author, and so far as I can learn there is 
little uniformity of opinion regarding this phase. 

“We of the school room have a tendency to establish our 
standards upon pedagogical principles. In this we are right, in 
part at least, since we are interested in habit formation and 
correct habits in connection with technical phases will surely 
produce good draftsmen. 

“Tt would be interesting to have an opinion from this gather- 
ing as to which is the best method of presenting the fundamentals. 
To start the discussion I am going to offer an opinion as to how 
it could be done. 

“First in the case of correct use of tools. There are few 
employers who really care anything about how an object is 
drawn, just so it is drawn. I know of others who bank much 
on this. 

“Not so long ago I spoke to a chief engineer who condemned 
some very good school work simply because some of his be- 
ginners used two hands in adjusting a bow pen. Another com- 
plained about the awkward use of the dividers, and so on. I 
think there are some good methods of handling tools, and these 
should be taught so that the draftsman may work quickly and 
reduce the possibilities of inaccurate work. 

“Lettering is a subject that causes considerable concern to 
both pupil and instructor because enough time is not allowed or 
used in analyzing the form of the letter and how best to make 
them. Simply going over and over the alphabet without stopping 
to analyze and compare with former effort is to waste time. 
One of the best methods I know of is designed along the lines of 
the Thorndyke Hand Writing Scale. The plan is to have each 
member of the class make a copy of some sentence in his very 
best form. These samples are then collected and graded according 
to appearance and then mounted. This card is then hung up on 
the wall and the pupil can make comparisons so as to note 
his improvement if any has been made. A chart made up of 
samples from all classes in the school and graded in the same 
manner as Thorndyke’s Scale will have an appeal to the students 
as individuals and as a class. This appeal will bring good results 
if consistently followed. 

“There is a slight discussion existing regarding the style of 
letter to be used—the upper or lower case, slant or vertical. I 
like the slant better, because I think it is easier and conforms 
very closely to the slant of the ordinary hand-writing. I like to 
use upper case standards at the beginning of sentences, in proper 
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names, etc., according to rules of English writing, and lower case 
anywhere else. 

“How much practice do I think is sufficient? Enough to 
make the lettering clear and legible, and finished in a reasonable 
time. 

“What should be the material for practicing lettering? | 
liave in mind, although have never tried it, a plan to work in a 
vocabulary of industrial terms and dictate these as an ordinary 
spelling lesson. There are two results to be obtained, increasing 
the vocabulary and improvement in lettering. Lettering of gen- 
eral instructions and other matter relating to the shop work. 

“The teaching of geometrical construction in an abstract 
fashion as we do in school will help the pupil in his reasoning 
power, and at the same time teaches an appreciation of lines and 
their value and use. Of course, there could be some application 
of their uses, and this could be done in the construction of more 
complicated problems of geometrical construction.” 

In discussing this paper, some of the points brought out were 
as follows: 

Emphasis should be laid on having the student work out 
practical problems taken from the industries. 

In discussing speed in tracing work, it was brought out that 
Mr. Ferry, of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has conducted a speed test on tracing which was the only 
one of which there was a record. 

There seems to be no agreement as to standards in refer- 
ence to style of lettering, border lines, etc., neither is there any 
agreement in the industries as to just what is expected of these 
pupils when they go into the industry. 

It was brought out, however, that the most important thing 
is that the information contained on the drawing should be accu- 
rate and complete. 

The most employed style of lettering is “Upper Case, with 
a 3 to 8 slope, or 72 degrees.” 

The methods to be employed in teaching tracing will largely 
depend on the ultimate work for which the boy is being prepared, 
whether tracing or drafting. This the public schools cannot pre- 
determine. 

Drawing must be taught as a means to think; in other words, 
it must train the imagination. 

At the close of the discussion Mr. Shoup introduced Mr. 
Jerome B. Scott, of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, who is in Pittsburgh in the interests of rehabilitation of 
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crippled soldiers. He gave an interesting talk of the work and 
problems connected with it. 

Mr. Frankhauser, who was to read a paper on “Teaching 
English in the Corporation Schools,” was unable to be present, 
but a short discussion was held on the subject. It was agreed 
that English Economics and Allied Subjects should be taught, 
incidental to the main topics, arithmethic and drawing. 

Mr. R. J. Watson presented a paper on the subject, “What 
Adjustments Should be Made Between the Public School and 


Industry.” 


“WHAT ADJUSTMENTS SHOULD BE MADE BETWEEN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRY” 


By R. J. Watson 


From their lofty pedestal of higher criticism, economists 
have placed educational efforts into two classes: 

1. Those which have a practical standard of educational 
values. 

2. Those which have a social. standard of educational values. 

Educational institutions that stress the idea among their 
pupils of merely “earning a living” are placed in the first classi- 
fication. 

Those that emphasize the idea of “learning how to live” as 
well as of “earning a living” are placed in the second classi- 
fication. 

Even our narrowest trade schools are evolving from Class 
One into Class Two, so if this distinction of educational aims 
has not already disappeared, it is gradually doing so. 

Modern educators are defining education in terms of Social 
Efficiency, and all other aims and definitions have been discarded, 
it seems. 

Or, to express the aim of education in five words, it is 
“Cut out and Connect up”; which, being expanded into a more 
dignified expression, means to eliminate non-essentials from our 
school work and have what is left function in terms of every-day 
living, which is Social Efficiency. Now the fundamental differ- 
ence between the Public Schools and the Corporation Schools or 
the Schools of the Industries is, that (1) the Corporation School 
has always known specifically what it was trying to accomplish, 
and (2) had a highly selected clientele not necessarily drawn 
from the immediate environs of the industry, to work with. 
Hence, given the target to shoot at and good ammunition to 
shoot with, it has scored many direct hits. 
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Public educators have been at odds since time immemorial 
as to what the public schools were trying to accomplish, and 
according to the laws of compulsory education have had to take 
about everything in the community of school age, whether it 
wanted to or not. 

From this conglomerate mass it has had to fill all the wants 
and needs of society from the President of the United States 
down to the humble school teacher and unskilled laborer, thus 
supplying all branches of our social structure. 

The Schools of the Industries, on the other hand, have had 
comparatively few branches of mechanical work to train their 
pupils to be proficient in, and by means of concentrated efforts 
have produced fairly satisfactory results. 

Hence, if the public schools have every branch of human 
endeavor to fit its pupils for, what adjustment can be made 
between them and the industries so that both parties will be 
satisfied ? 

It seems to the writer that the solution of the problem lies 
along one or two routes. Either give the pupil interested in 
industrial pursuits a part-time training in the occupation or 
industry he is to follow or else establish special prevocational 
schools and at the same time insist on the development of certain 
mental traits which will materially help the individual toward 
being a success in the industry. 

Mr. Shoup and Mr. Kottman have set forth the standard 
requirements for admission of apprentices to their company in 
two excellent papers. 

The physical, moral, mental, manual and social qualifications 
of the applicant are delineated, and with this as an ideal the 
prevocational teachers can shape their courses accordingly. 

Perhaps by frequent visits to the public schools the indi- 
viduals who are responsible for the selection of apprentices for 
the industries can offer suggestions to the school authorities 
which will be mutually helpful. 

Or, if the teachers in the public schools can, by visiting the 
industries, “sense” the situation as it exists there, much benefit 
in solving the problem under discussion may be derived. And 
the suggestions gathered by these teachers can be “pooled” for 
the good of the cause. 

A “get together” meeting like this one is also helpful. 

Or perhaps an industrial survey of the public schools might 
point the way to solving many difficulties. Mr. Marten’s asser- 
tion, that “only when prevocational education is built upon sci- 
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entific principles, and not on the hit-or-miss method, can appren- 
ticeship courses expect to rest upon a firm foundation and attain 
the greatest degree of efficiency,” should not be lost sight of. 

He also lauds the progress being attained in the introduction 
of moving pictures, industrial excursions, and similar industrial 
educative efforts in the public schools. 

The, public schools can almost reach the maximum of ad- 
justment with the industries by permitting the first six years of 
school work to be used in mastering the fundamentals, or the 


three R’s. 


For the next four grades—7, 8, 9, 10—prevocational edu- 
cation or part-time education for those industrially inclined can 
begin or be developed. 

Vocational work can be taught in one or more technical high 
schools or schools conducted according to the Smith Hughes Act, 
for those in the senior years of the high school so inclined. 

The writer is engaged in teaching mechanical drawing in a 
public high school, and as such trains many pupils for positions 
as tracers and possibly draftsmen. 

At present, owing to the great demand for and shortage of 
help, he is particularly interested in finding the short cuts to 
developing mechanical efficiency in his pupils, so they can be of 
service to the industry they leave school to enter. I agree with 
Mr. Angell, who said in his splendid paper that it takes a long 
time to train an apprentice. But if it took this country about 
forty years to get in proper condition to wage war against Ger- 
many, as it is claimed it took Germany, where would we be to-day 
in the conflict ? 

Some authorities state that nine-tenths of a college education 
is ornamental. How much of our public school education is or- 
namental? How much in the Corporation School? 

The fundamentals of most trades, it seems to me, are a ques- 
tion of self-control and motor control. Also it is a question of 
habit formation and mastering the usually limited number of 
operations connected with the trade. This short cut method is 
being stressed at Tech in developing young ladies as tracers and 
detailers. What are its possibilities in your line? 

Much can be done in both public and Corporation Schools 
by making the approach to the pupil in teaching the various 
subjects along informal lines, by vitalizing subject-matter so the 
pupil will “come” to his future job as an apprentice or a skilled 
mechanic rather than “be sent.” 

Production is the keynote of all effort in the industries. 
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Achievement should be the goal for all scholastic attainment. 
Both are based on the following, in sequence, four major 


a 1. Decide. 
2. Start. 
3. Stick. 
4. Finish (on time). 


In conclusion, let me state that underneath all this discussion 
of the public schools and industry is the problem of finding the 
short cut between the amateur and the professional. Aside from 
the relative degree of ability or state of development, what is the 
difference between those two stages of growth—the amateur and 
the professional? _ 

Some think it is a difference of the “I,” viz., that between 
pose and poise. Many of our present difficulties can be solved 
by answering this question correctly. 

But let us not forget to give the prevocational, vocational 
and apprentice students sufficient breadth of training so as to 
make them useful to the community in other ways than as highly 
specialized artisans with but a very narrow outlook on life and its 
wonderful possibilities. 

The discussion which followed the reading of Mr. Watson’s 
paper brought out the fact that there is a wide gap between 
school and work, and that the transition from one to the other 
is very abrupt. To improve this it will require a study of the 
needs of industry on the part of the schools and a study of the 
problems of the schools by the industries. 

Professor Leavitt emphasized the thought that vocational 
guidance in school is not and cannot become effective until a 
thorough survey is made to find out what jobs are available now, 
and will be available in the future. Any attempt at vocational 
guidance without consideration of this is doomed to fail. 

More publicity is needed in the public schools regarding the 
actual operations performed by tradesmen in the industries. This 
can be facilitated very greatly by the use of stereopticon slides, 
which all the industries appear to be very willing to furnish. 
In addition to this, visits to industries by groups of pupils under 
the direction of their teachers will be very helpful. With a more 
thorough understanding of the tasks they will be called upon to 
perform later, the pupils in school will be able to pick more 
intelligently the lines of work they wish to follow. 

Opportunities in continuation schools and night schools for 
pupils leaving the day schools prematurely were reviewed. 
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Mr. Taber, of the Americanization Bureau of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of National Defense, urged the necessity of a broad 
and comprehensive program of teaching English to foreigners 
through the public schools. It was suggested that a possible 
working program would be that the schools furnish teachers and 
the industries provide a place for recitation and send foreigners 
to class on company time. 


What to Teach and How to Teach It 
By W. D. Forsyth 

To begin at the beginning, we will have to make a statement 
as to just what we are going to discuss. 

In looking over the contract papers of some half dozen 
representative manufacturing establishments of the Pittsburgh 
districts, I find this statement (in different forms) in all of the 
contracts, namely, that for certain things under certain conditions 
performed by the apprentice satisfactory to the rules laid down 
by said companies that they agree and covenant themselves to 
furnish the proper instructions, including the actual tool manipu- 
lations to enable the apprentice (if he does his part) to qualify 
as a machinist, and after the apprentice has performed his part 
of the contract there is then issued over the signatures of the 
proper officers of said companies a “diploma” notifying all con- 
cerned that he is a “machinist.” The reason for this statement 
is this: there seems to be a mistake made in classifying the ma- 
chinist with the ordinary tool tender, notwithstanding the fact 
that there is absolutely no grounds for so doing. This statement 
applies to all crafts, no matter by what name they may be called. 

In accordance with what we agree to do we may then take 
up the question of “What to Teach and How to Teach It.” 

The three particular things that an apprentice must be well 
grounded in are: first, mathematics ; second, mechanical drawing ; 
third, the application of the first and second to the third by the 
use of shop problems pertaining to the actual shop requirements. 
Pure mathematics should be taught; they should be a separate 
and distinct study, consisting of arithmetic for the first year, 
elementary algebra for the second year, shop trigonometry for 
the third year, and the fourth year to shop application of the 
first three. 

The algebra should be taught-first, on account of the mental 
training; and second, because all mechanical subjects treated by 
current literature are expressed in algebraic formula. Having a 
knowledge of the subject, the boy is enabled to make use of 
and keep in touch with what is new in mechanics. 
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Trigonometry should be taught because it enters very largely 
into all shop calculations. 

In selecting the instructor for mathematics we should aim to 
get the best academically trained man available. -He should also 
be selected for his ability to put the work before the boys as 
nearly as possible in their own language, and be careful not to 
“shoot over their heads.” 

In selecting the teacher for mechanical drawing, we should 
select a man with extensive practical shop knowledge of the art, 
and should ground the boys in the fundamental principles, laying 
particular stress on all phases of projection and the proper manner 
of placing dimensions, using sketches, objects, blue prints, and 
the individuality of the instructor. In the shop problems the 
instructor must necessarily be a “shop man.” In teaching the 
shop problems at the machine works we have found that by 
having one problem on any subject worked out, illustrated, and 
explained, and from that problem have the boy construct and 
solve his own problem on the subject, that he gets a much better 
understanding of what he has done. The shop problem books 
should agree with and keep in touch with the books on mathe- 
matics. 

Time was when we followed the precedent (regardless of its 
growth of moss) in giving instructions on stated subjects. Time 
is when all our “pet theories” must go if they interfere in any 
way with progress ; and in the realization of this fact, instructors 
should be given to understand that it is up to them in a great 
measure as to what the boy will realize from his instructions, 
which in his case deal largely with futures. 





Meeting of Industrial Public School Relations Section 


The Chairman of the Chapter, Mr. C. S. Coler, presided. 
In stating the purpose of the meeting, Mr. Coler pointed out the 
value of the results that would be obtained if the industrial and 
the public school men in the Pittsburgh District met regularly 
for the study and discussion of their common problems in training 
and education. The public schools educate the boys ard girls 
for a period of from six to twelve years. The boys and girls 
go from the public schools into the employ of the industrial 
corporations. The relations between the public schools and the 
industries, and the relations of both of these with the boys and 
girls, present many vital and difficult problems that can be suc- 
cessfully solved only by cooperation between the schools and the 
industries. 
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It was decided that the regular monthly meetings of this 
section should be held on the first Thursday of each month, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, at the offices of the Board of Public 
Education. 

It was decided by ballot that the following six subjects 
should be combined and arranged into five subjects for discussion, 
one for each of the remaining months of the Chapter year: 

1. Practical Productive Work for Public School Shops. 

2. Public School Records and Ratings as a Basis for the 
Proper Placement of Students in Industry. 

3. Training of Industrial Teachers. 

4. A Knowledge of Industry as a Basis for the Selection 
of a Vocation. 

5. Part-time Cooperative Education. 

6. A Study of the Work Available for Students Leaving 
Public School from the Standpoint of its Educational Require- 
ments. 4 

The balance of the time of the meeting was devoted to an 
extemporaneous discussion of the question of the degree to which 
the industries and the public schools are each responsible for the 
fact that the majority of the people engaged in industrial occu- 
pations do not receive a sufficient amount of education or training 
to fit them for advancement in their occupation. No satisfac- 
tory conclusions were arrived at. 


The New_York Local Chapter is now thoroughly reorgan- 
ized, and has undertaken a program of activities, which program 
is meeting with the approval of the members of the Chapter. 
On January 17th the following program was given: 


PART-I—HEALTH EDUCATION 
Miss M. Sidney. 
Dr. F. C. Wells, The Equitable Life Assurance Society— 
Subject: Health Education. 

Discussion—Fight and fight hard. 

Intermission. During intermission the Bray Studios will 
show moving pictures of interest to industries, such as adding 
machine, gas engine, machine gun, etc., in operation. 


PART II—WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 
Miss H. M. Baker. 
Miss Louise Odencranz, Director Women’s Department, U. 
S. Employment Service— 
Subject: Women in Industry. 
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Discussion—More fight; questions asked and answered. 

Refreshments—un-Hooverized. 

President Rowe was present at the meeting and addressed 
the members. 


800,000 in Industry Disabled Annually 


“If the casualty lists from industry could be printed every 
day in our newspapers, the people of this country would be 
appalled at its size. In one year, from ‘accidents alone, it is 
over eight times as large as the entire casualties among our troops 
on the battlefields of Europe. On the lowest estimate, there are 
at least 800,000 disabled by disease and accident each year in 
industry, who need physical reconstruction, and at least 200,000 
of these training in new and better occupations.” 

The above, an extract from the address of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harry Mock, Medical Corps, U. S. Army, presents one phase 
of the situation it is the purpose of the men meeting recently 
in the Seventh Conference of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons 
to alleviate. The gathering of physicians and others engaged in 
the work of human salvage from industry from all over the coun- 
try was a large one. 





It is good to give the unfortunate a living; 
it is still better to raise them to a life worth 
living. It is not so much the infirmity that 
causes unhappiness as the grief of a useless, 
dependent existence. The human being who 
does not use his limbs or his functions is less 
than human; the man who lacks an arm or 
his eyes, but who makes the best of his incom- 
plete self, rises to the highest moral stature 
of our race. 

—HELEN KELLER. 
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Back-to-the-Schools Movement Being Pushed by Government 


Now that the war emergency which drew thousands of chil- 
dren out of the schools into the factories is no longer urgent, the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor is 
putting new effort into the Back-to-the-School Campaign, started 
a short time ago. Letters have gone out from Washington to 
officials in each State who are responsible for the enforcement 
of State child labor laws, calling attention to the new situation, 
and urging that every advantage be taken of it in getting these 
children out of the factories. 

Recent investigations by agents of the Children’s Bureau show 
that a large number of children are employed in various parts 
of the country in unsuitable occupations. Children as young as 
five years have been found working. In many instances children 
under fourteen have been employed more than eight hours a day. 

Through thousands of local Child Welfare Committees of the 
Council of National Defense the Children’s Bureau is endeavor- 
ing to make plain to the children themselves, to their fathers and 
mothers, and to the communities that the child’s place is in the 
school. The Employment Service and the boys’ working reserve 
are also trying to persuade all children under sixteen with whom 
they come in contact of the advantages of remaining in school 
rather than entering industry. 


Vocational Education for Canadian Crippled Soldiers 


The success which has attended the Canadian organization for 
the vocational training of disabled men, according to the Engi- 
neer, London, is demonstrated by the fact that since its inception 
it has dealt with 20,458 members of the Canadian expeditionary 
force. On January 1, 1917, 523 men were receiving instruction 
in 37 different trades or professions. On January 1, 1918, 3,143 
were receiving instruction in 97 different subjects. 


Government to Teach Employment Methods 


Training courses in up-to-date employment methods will 
shortly be made available to every officer, examiner and employe 
of the United States Employment Service. 

A separate section of the Personnel Division has been estab- 
lished in administrative headquarters in Washington. Its func- 
tion will be to plan and supervise the training of all employes of 
the United States Employment Service to working knowledge of 
the means by which they may best fulfill their responsibilities. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


This Article Being Extracts from an Address by Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank of New York, to the Con. 
vention of American Manufacturers’ Export Association. 


This address was made by Mr. Vanderlip before the armis- 
tice had been signed. The essential facts pointed out, however, 
constituted a program to which American industry can well 
bring its attention. 

“It has been estimated by a high authority that there are 
needed six and one-half persons back of the lines in gathering 
raw material, in workshops and in transportation for every man 
who wears a uniform. If that estimate is correct, there are 
eighteen million persons in the United States engaged in work 
directly relating to the prosecution of the war. With the coming 
of peace, then, there is to be the most tremendous transition in 
industry that has ever been known in the world, and that transi- 
tion must take place almost as quickly as did the mobilization of 
industrial forces for the work of the war. 

“Some comprehension of all this is getting into the business 
mind, and it is interesting to note the business psychology of 
the country. We see a vivid interest in the outlook for foreign 
trade. Men have noted the great increase in our productive 
capacity and recognizing the transition which must come, and 
which at probably no distant time may start overnight with great 
force, they are naturally beginning to give consideration to the 
future. They are wondering if their problem, which now more 
than anything else is a problem of obtaining labor, may not sud- 
denly turn into a problem of obtaining tasks for labor to perform. 

“One of the most significant results of the war to us has 
been the financial changes that have accompanied it. In the 
period from its outbreak to the time that we ourselves entered 
’ the struggle, this country bought back of our own securities held 
abroad about two and one-half billion dollars. It purchased the 
obligations of foreign governments to a total of some $2,400,- 
000,000, and now since our entry, our Government has loaned 
our associates over seven and one-half billions. This with the 
increase of foreign bank credits makes a total change in our 
situation measured by about twelve and one-half billion dollars. 

“The highest estimate of the amount of foreign investment 
in this country, of which I know, placed the total at five and 
one-half billions. We have now paid off that debt, and viewing 
our position internationally, have seven billions more to ouf 
credit. 
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First Insistent Demands 


“The first great trade influence that we are likely to see 
immediately following the declaration of peace is an insistent 
demand for food, for raw material,-and for certain manufactured 
products. That demand will be so insistent that it must be met. 
It will not be confined to the belligerent countries, for the war 
has dislocated commerce the world over. If we are to sell to 
other nations great amounts of our products, raw materials and 
manufactures, the question must at once arise, in view of existing 
international financial position, as to how other nations are to 
pay for what they need. Whatever is bought must be paid for 
in some way. A foreigner cannot buy a knitting needle without 
in some way providing means to pay for it. I know of but three 
methods by which a foreigner can pay for a purchase. It must 
either be by the sale of goods to us, by the export of gold to us, 
or by floating with us, in some form, credit obligations. These 
devastated countries cannot put their industrial organizations into 
shape to manufacture any great amount of goods for us in the 
first year or two at least. Whatever other difficulties they may 
experience, they are first without raw materials. They must have 
these before the wheels of industry can be ‘started at all. Cer- 
tainly they have not the gold to ship, and we ought not to demand 
it. That leaves the inevitable conclusion that we must absorb 
foreign credit obligations in payment for a large part of our 
exports. 

Production the Basis of Prosperity 


“The tap-root of this whole question of foreign trade, in 
the light of our position as a creditor nation, seems to me to 
run right down through the capacity of our workshops to manu- 
facture and the efficiency of our labor to produce, and extend on 
into our ability as a nation to finance the purchases. Unless we 
will finance them, in many cases the purchases cannot be made, 
and so your ability to develop a great foreign trade will be 
circumscribed by the willingness of the country to absorb more 
foreign securities. 

“One thing that the war has shown us has been that we 
greatly underestimated the strength of our financial position. 
Our savings, our ability to make new investments, jumped from 
say six and one-half billion dollars a year to a total this year 
of fifteen billions. We have seen the greatness of little things 
in business. More than nine hundred millions has been collected 
in small sums by the sale of War Savings Stamps. Our capacity 
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to save is so great that it seems clear that we can probably de- 
vote a very large amount of our savings to investment in foreign 
securities. I believe that the total is not less than three billions 
a year. The banks and the investment houses have a great role 
to play in wisely selecting foreign investments and intelligently 
popularizing them with our investors. 

“We are facing a time when there is going to be the greatest 
need for the wisest governmental attitude toward business and 
toward this whole subject of-reconstruction. Are we to continue 
price control, or shall we have freedom of competition? If for- 
eign buyers are given credit and are permitted free access to our 
markets, will they rob us of our raw material and leave the 
workshops bare and the workmen empty-handed? Should the 
new League of Nations take stock of the whole world’s store of 
raw material and for a time ration each nation according to its 
needs? These are all questions of tremendous import, and you 
should have well-considered opinions, for we cannot expect to 
have the Government have sounder judgment than the sum-total 
of public opinion. 

“The problem of demobilization is going to be one of great 
importance. We have found the operation of the selective draft 
to be on the whole satisfactory. Should we now have selective 
demobilization? Demobilization may extend over a year and 
possibly take two years. Should the selective principle, which 
would bring back into commerce and industry first those men 
best fitted and most needed, be applied to the demobilization 
process ? 


Our Duty Toward Reconstruction 


“We have our duty toward reconstruction as clearly as we 
had our duty toward the war. Let us continue to be altruistic. 
If we render to the world a great service we can rest easy about 
our reward. We have a great opportunity. Let us see what we 
can make of this opportunity, not what we can make out of it. 

“I wonder if you manufacturers appreciate the great obli- 
gation that lies on you? What is the one thing above all else 
that might prevent present conditions from blossoming inte won- 
derful prosperity? The answer is labor troubles. You may say 
that labor is too highly paid; that labor must be liquidated. In 
some instances labor certainly is too highly paid. When riveters 
and caulkers make $200 a week, as some do, they are out of 
line with the rewards that other receive. But it seems to me 
that the thing we must try to do is so to organize industry that 
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labor will produce enough so that it will earn what it is getting. 
The economic service that you are rendering your country is 
incalculably great, but you can render a service to society that 
is on a level with the sacrificing service of great doctors, or of 
men of learning and of science. We have learned that there are 
things greater than money making. The solving of this problem 
that has always been with us, this antagonism between capital 
and labor, would be one of the greatest contributions that could 
be made to this country. And you have the solution largely in 
your hands. 
‘ A Warning Against Political Controversy 

“I want to venture to voice a solemn warning against the 
danger in this time of crisis of political controversy. I believe 
the voice of the people should be heard in these days when the 
questions are of such vast concern. I believe, too, that public 
servants who have done great tasks well should be trusted. A 
great task has been well done. Two million men are in France 
and have turned the tide of battle. Some mistakes may have 
been made, but so far as they were honest they can be forgiven. 

“But the problems of peace are, in their way, going to be 
as great as have been the problems of war. I am not sure but 
that they will be more difficult. We shall need the wisdom of 
the whole people to solve them. It is no time for heated par- 
tisanship. We should have the deepest consideration and the 
calmest judgment applied to these problems. On that wisdom 
and on that judgment will depend the welfare of countless mill- 
ions, both inside and outside of this country.” 


NEW BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST OUR 
MEMBERS 


Office Management—Its Principles and Practice, covering office 
organization, arrangement and operation, with special 
consideration of the employment, training and payment 
of office workers, by Lee Galloway, Ph.D. Published 
by the Ronald Press Company. New York. Price, 
$3.00. 

Dr. Galloway needs no introduction to BULLETIN readers. 

He has been Secretary of our Association since its organization. 

He is Professor of Commerce and Industry at New York Uni- 

versity, and has had a broad experience in practical education 

and industrial training. 
The business manager, office manager, chief clerk, and every - 
department head will find this working guide of unusual value .in 
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the planning and control of office systems. The author and his 
co-workers have visited many of the best organized offices in the 
country. This book, which is the result of their investigations, 
presents the best modern methods for handling the routine fune- 
tions of practically every business department. 

For the organizer, the author presents fundamental rules for 
the analysis of conditions, the standardization of processes, and 
the control of personnel and production. The best modern office 
equipment is discussed. Wages and bonus systems are covered 
at length. Comprehensive and practical chapters are devoted to 
the hiring and developing of office help. In this connection the 
author presents a full outline of educational courses being used 
in typical business houses. 


Corporation Schools, by Dr. A. J. Beatty. Published by the Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
Price, $1.25. The contents of this book are divided 
into three parts and eleven chapters, and the entire book 
deals with the Corporation School. 

Dr. Beatty took the Corporation School as the subject of 
his thesis for his master’s degree. After graduation he was as- 
sociated with the Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh, 
and is now educational director for the American Rolling Mills 
Company at Middletown, Ohio. In his book he has made a 
comprehensive study of the organization, administration and 
methods of instruction of Corporation Schools, and in public, 
technical and trade schools. He also makes a contribution to 
general educational theory. 

This book will be found of great value by all our members, 
and should be in every library, especially the library of the -in- 
dustrial institutions. 

Fabulas y Cuentos, by Professor Clifford G. Allen, of’ Leland 
Stanford University. Published by the World Book 
Company of Yonkers, N. Y. Price, 88¢. 

The book is ir tended as easy reading for beginners in Span- 
ish. It is problem:tical as to how many of our members will be 
interested, but as a knowledge of the Spanish language js quite 
essential to the development of foreign commerce, attention is 
called to this publication. 


Dr. H. J. Tily, former president of our Association, was 
chosen as chairman of the War Service Committee representing 
the Retail Trade of the United States. A splendid recognition 
of a worthy man. 
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LEGISLATIVE DEMANDS OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor in a Report to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor Insists that Wages Must Be 
Kept at the Present Level; Advocates Land Taxes; No Immi- 
gration for Two Years After Peace—Opposes a Labor Party. 
Comprehensive legislation looking to the adjustment of after- 

war economic and industrial problems is urged by the American 

Federation of Labor in a report submitted to the Senate Com- 

mittee on Education and Labor, which is conducting an inquiry 

upon which reconstruction legislation may be based. 

The Federation insists, as one of the fundamentals of future 
betterment, that labor’s wage scale be maintained at the existing 
war standard, although no legislation is suggested as to wages. 

“There must be no reduction of wages,” says the report. 
“In many instances wages must be increased. There is no such 
thing as good wages when the cost of living in decency and com- 
fort equals or exceeds the wages received. The American stand- 
ard of life must be maintained and improved.” 

Eighteen suggestions, embodying legislation the Federation 
of Labor considers vital to the problem of readjustment, are 
made in the report. They are: 

1. To make it a criminal offense for any employer to inter- 
fere with or hamper the right of workers to organize into trade 
unions or to interfere with legitimate activities of trade unions. 

2. To put an immediate end to the exploitation of children 
under 16 years of age. 

3. To provide that.in the event of a Supreme Court declar- 
ing a law unconstitutional, either of Congress or of a State, if 
the people acting either directly or through Congress or a State 
Legislature should re-enact the measure, it shall then become the 
law, without being subject to annulment by anv court. 

4. To put public and semi-public utilities cither under Gov- 
ernment ownership or Government control. 

5. To apply a graduated tax on all usable agricultural lands 
above the acreage cultivated by the owner, so as to prevent pri- 
vate ownership of very large tracts of usuable land, and to pre- 
vent as far as possible the extension of the tenant class. ~ 

LICENSING OF CORPORATIONS 

6. To limit, define and regulate the powers, privileges, and 
activities of corporations so that their methods cannot become 
detrimental to the American people. All corporations organized 
for profit should be subject to a Federal license. 
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7. To amend workmen’s compensation laws so as to make 
them more adequate. State insurance must supplant employers’ 
liability insurance operated for profit. 

8. To prohibit immigration into the United States for a 
period of two years after the proclamation of peace. 

9. To provide for a progressive increase in taxes on incomes, 
inheritances and upon land values, of such a nature as to render 
it unprofitable to hold land without putting it to use. Taxation 
should rest as lightly as possible on constructive enterprise. 

10. To provide for Government exercise of advisory super- 
vision over public education, and, when necessary, maintain ade- 
quate public education through subsidies without giving the Goy- 
ernment power to hamper development of public aducation by 
the States. 

11. To prohibit the operation of private employment agencies 
for profit. 

12. To provide for a small standing army and voluntary 
State militia. 

13. To provide for the free transportation of discharged 
soldiers and sailors to their homes, and the continuance of their 
monthly salaries for not to exceed twelve months, if employment 
is not secured within that period. 

14. To project Government development of waterways, in- 
cluding canals, so as to decrease the cost of freight transpor- 
tation. 

15. To have the Government utilize water power of public 
waterways and sell power to consumers at rates based upon actual 
cost. 

16. To invest Government ownership of all wharves and 
docks connected with public harbors and used for commercial 
purposes. 

17. To provide Government supervision of the public educa- 
tional system, the Government to maintain, where necessary, ade- 
quate educational facilities in States or communities. 

18. To inaugurate a plan by which the Government may 
build model homes for workers, and to establish a system of 
credits by which workers may build their own homes. 


KEEPING OUT OF POLITICS 


The Federation’s report, dwelling upon the policy of the 
Federation in keeping aloof from politics, states: 

“The disastrous experience of labor in America with po- 
. litical parties of its own amply justified the American Federation 
of Labor’s non-partisan political policy. 
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Taking up hours of labor, the report says: 

“The shorter work day and a shorter work week make for a 
‘constantly growing higher and better standard of productivity, 
health, longevity, morals, and citizenship. The right of labor to 
fx its hours of work must not be abrogated, abridged, or inter- 
fered with. 

“The day’s ‘working time should be limited to not more than 
eight hours, with overtime prohibited, except in the most extraor- 
dinary emergencies. The week’s working time should be lim- 
ited to not more than five and one-half days.” 

Equal pay for women for the same character of work as 
men perform is advocated, but the Federation urges that women 
not be put at work “disproportionate to their physical strength.” 


Guaranty Trust Company Adopts Profit-Sharing Plan for 
Benefit of Its Employes 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York has adopted a 
profit-sharing plan providing for payments to its employes and 
officers in addition to their regular salaries. One of its princi- 
pal features is that through a primary fund the employes of the 
company are to receive compensation, based on the earnings of 
the company during any calendar year, in which fund the officers 
shall have no share. The plan further provides for the setting 
aside, after dividends, of a secondary fund in which both the 
officers and employes will share. 

The purpose of having two funds is to provide that the 
employes, through the primary fund, shall be assured of a fairly 
uniform payment of additional compensation. Through the sec- 
ondary fund, in prosperous years, the employes will have an in- 
creased share and both employes and officers will benefit with 
the stockholders in the prosperity of the company. This affects 
more than 2,200 employes and gives each a direct personal interest 
in the operation of the company. 


Mr. Walter S. Gifford Appointed Comptroller of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Mr. Walter S. Gifford, until recently Director of the Council 
of National Defense, has been appointed Comptroller of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, succeeding Mr. 
Charles G. DuBois. Mr. Gifford was formerly Chief Statistician 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and was 
loaned by that Company, at the request of Secretary Baker, to - 
assist in the organization of the Council of National Defense. 
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The Consolidated Gas Company Establishes a Choral Society 
—Some Advantages of Such an Organization 


The Consolidated Gas Company of New York has inaugy. 
rated a Choral Society which several hundred of its employes 
have joined. The Society is under the personal direction of Mr. 
R. A. Carter, Jr., son of one of the Vice-Presidents of the Com- 
pany. Some of the benefits to be derived from an activity of 
this character are: 

It provides a trained chorus for employe association meet- 
ings. 

If you can sing, it gives a splendid opportunity to improve 
your voice. 

Members are entitled to special rates for tickets when con- 
certs are held. 

New employes find it a medium for making friends among 
their fellow-workers. ’ 

The Society will give its first concert at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel about March Ist. 


Personal Records of Efficient Rating Systems 


Mr. Oliver C. Short, in charge of the Educational Activities 
of the Thomas Maddock Sons Company, of Trenton, New Jersey, 
Class “A” member of our Association, is interested in developing 
efficient ratings for employes, or what are sometimes called per- 
sonal record systems. These systems are the basis for salary 
advances, promotions, transfers, discharges, and so forth. Will 
our members who have such systems in operation kindly get in 
touch with Mr. Short, sending him copies of the blanks used for 
compiling such data, and other helpful information about the 
plans. 


Mr. Harry A. Hopf, one of the best authorities on the sub- 
ject of Job Analysis, has accepted the chairmanship of the sub- 
committee to study this subject, and Miss Mae Meiborg, a grad- 
uate of the Corporation Schools Course at New York University, 
has also accepted membership on this committee. < 


ORGANIZATION OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Organization and Administration work as a function of manage- 
Dr. Lee Gattoway, Chairman. ment in typical instances. 
New York University, New Continuation Schools 
York, N. Y. Dr. Paut Kreuzporntner, Chair- 
Duties: man. 
To determine the best methods of 1400 Third Avenue, Altoona, 


organization of educational Pa. 
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Duties: Migide® 

To study the application of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Ed- 
ucational Law and other con- 
tinuation school developments 
and report the progress of each. 

Methods of Instruction 

Mr. J. K. Bruccer, Jr., Chairman. 

Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: : 

To suggest courses of reading 
and study in the technique of 
methods of instruction with 
suggestions showing their spe- 
cial application to different 
types of corporation schools. 

Public Education 

Mr. C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 

Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 

To determine how fully the Pub- 
lic School System of the United 
States is meeting the educa- 
tional and training requirements 
of modern business and indus- 
try and study ways and means 
for a closer co-ordination 
where such can be applied 
without interference with the 
broader purposes of public ed- 
ucation. 

Health Education 

Mr. Sypney W. Asue, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Duties: 

To codify the principal sources 
of sickness, death and injury in 
the industries of the United 
States and to suggest remedies. 

Personnel Relations in Industry 

Mr. C. R. Hoox, Chairman. 

American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine how best to classify 
“personnel relations” in indus- 
trial institutions and to suggest 
the form of organization best 
adapted for the handling of this 
problem. 

Section I—~Employment 
Mr. Burr A. Rosrnson, General 
Chairman. 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 143, New 
Haven, Conn. 
Duties: 

To continue the study of Labor 
Turnover from the development 
as given in the Confidential 
Report No. 1 with special at- 


tention to such methods for ac- 
counting by which the cost of 
labor turnover may be deter- 
mined. 

Section II—Psychological Tests 
‘and Results Secured from 
Such Tests 

Dr. Henry C. Linx, Chairman. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Section III—Job Analysis 
Mr. Harry A. Hopr, Chairman. 
a cad Street, New York, 


Section IV—To Study and De- 
termine the Proper Rela- 
tionship that should be 
Maintained Between the Em- 
ployment Division and the 
other Departments of an 
Industrial Institution 

Mr. Joun C. Bower, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 

ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Duties: 

Indicated by the title of each of 
the last three sections. 

Marketing 

Mr. Joun McLeop, Chairman. 
Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 

Duties: 

To determine what are the vital 
factors in Marketing and what 
are the elements of Efficiency 
that are lacking in present day 
methods. 

Office Work Training 

Miss Harriet Baker, Chairman. 
— 15th Street, New York, 


Duties: 

To determine under what condi- 
tions is organized training for 
office boys, clerks, and stenog- 
raphers advisable. 

Technical Training 

Mr. A. B. Benepict, Chairman. 

Goodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 
Duties: 

To continue the study of how em- 
ployers of technical graduates 
can best co-operate with tech- 
nical schools. 

Executive Training 

Dr. E. B. Gowrn, Chairman. 

New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To continue the study of how 
employes may be trained for 
executives. 
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Trade Apprenticeship Duties: ‘ 4 
Mr. E. E. SwHetpon, General To ascertain in what divisions ¢ 
Chairman. a steel mill it is desirable to de. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- velop apprentices and method: 
pany, Chicago, II. to be employed in training 
. . prentices. 4 
es See Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 
Duties: _ Mr. H. T. Water, Chairman, © 
To continue the study of the de- The B. F..Goodrich Compa 
velopment of desirable appren- Akron, Ohio. 
tices in Railroad operation. Duties: 


Section II—Manufacturing To recommend standard educa 
Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman. tional programs for developi 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- skilled and semi-skilled wo 
ufacturing Company, Lester, ers. 
Pa. Unskilled Labor and Americ 
Duties: ization 
To ascertain under what condi- = J. E. Baus, 
tions and to what extent is ap- “ A cnbrid P ge -—= ve 
prentice instruction desirable een am Fe 


in a manufacturing plant. To determine the beet aan 
Section II1I—Steel and Iron for Americanization of foreign 
Mr. C. E. Strait, Chairman. born and to continue the study: 
American Rolling Mill Com- of methods of teaching English 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. to the foreign born. 


Class “A” Members 


AMERICAN AGricuLtuRAL Cuemicat Company, New York, N. Y..Mr. Myrow S. 7 
AMERICAN Brivce Company, Pittsburgh, Pa Mr. J. E. Banks 
American Harp Ruspser Company, on York City... ecee . S. H. Rewtow | 
American Locomotive Company, Schenectady, N. Y . L. L. Pas 
AMERICAN Rotttnc Mitt Company, Middletown, Ohio Mr. Cuares R. E 
AMERICAN SHEET AND Tin Ptats Company, Pittsburgh, Pa . J. A. Huntress 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND Tetecrapn Co., 15 Dey St., N. Y . W. We 
Armour & Company, Chicago, Illinois... ..........eceeeseccces Mr. W. S. MacAr 
Tue Attantic Rerintnc Company, Philadelphia, Pa Me. J. D. Gru 
Tue Bert Tetermone Company or Pennsytvania, Philadelphia, 

Mr. J. C. Lynen 


Fa. 
Tue Brttox Macuine Toot Company, Bridgeport, Conn....... Mr. C. E. Bitton 
me Basemror MEEes, Pasenle, Wi. Fisccccccsccccccccccccsces Mr. 
Burroucnus Appinc Macnine Co., Detroit, Mich.............- Mr. 
A. MM. Bruns Co., Pitteburgh, Pai... ccccccccceccccccccssccses Mr. 
Cannwaecizg Steet Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.......ccccccccccccscececs Mr. Joun McLzop 
Tue CnHase Natrona, Bank, New York, N. Y........--eeeeee Me. M. H. Howat 
Tue CLevetann-Ciirrs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich........ Mr. W. H. Movitow 
Cotumspra Steer & Suartrnc Company, Pittsburgh, Pa........Mr. E. L. Parxme 
CoMMONWEALTH Eptson Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 

1. Mr. Frep R. JEenxi 
COMMONWEALTH Steet Company, St. Louis, } . Artuur T, M 
Consotipatep Gas Co. or N. Y., 4 Irving Place, New York City.Mr. Wittiam D, 
Consotipatep Gas, Exrecrric Licut & Power Co. or BALTIMORE, 

Baltimore, Md. - Mr. Douctas Bu 
Tue Crocker-WuHeeter Company, Ampere, New Jersey ir. C. W. Came 3 
Curtis Lumrer & Mitt Work Company, Clinton, Iowa ir. Foster Hotes — 
Dennisox Manuracturtnc Co., Framingham, Mass..... . . C. E. Suaw- 
Henry Drsston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa..........++.++- Mr. Wm. D. Disston) 
Dopce Manuracturinc Co., Mishawaka, Ind..........-+++++++ Mr. Metviteg W. MM 
R. R. Donnettey & Sons Company, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 

Chicago, III. Mr. T. E. Donne 
Tue Dow CHemicat Company, Midland, Michigan............. Mr. Wrius H. Ci 
E. I. puPont pe Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware........ Mayor F,. O. War 
Eastern Manuracturinc Company, Bangor, M Me. C. K. Hateseep 
Basrman Mopar Co,,. Rochester, NW. Vin ccccccvccccccdecdccces Mr. P. W. TURNER 
Extiott-Fiswer Company, Harrisburg, Pa..........sseceeeeees Mr. 
Ertswortn Corirertes Company, Ellsworth, Pa............++++ Mr. 
Eguitaste Lire Assurance Socrety. New Y Mr. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York, N. Mr. Epwin S._' 
Fers & Company. Philadelphia, Pa.........ccccccccsvsceccecs Mr. Maurice Fes 
Gas Derense Piant, Long Island City, N. Y........-.++ee++0+ Mr. Acton C. We 
Genera, Erectric Company, Schenectady, N. Y..........+++. Me. H. G. Rerst ‘ 
Goopmaxn_ Manvuracturitnc Company, Chicago, Ill...........+.+. Mr. A. B. Benepict 
zen BD. FP. Gonpeser Co, ARTO, Giles cc cc ccccsccsccenss cee ce Mr. H. T. Wattse 





